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WRITING FOR READERS. 


The hints to authors appearing in THE 
WRITER are written almost invariably by authors 
themselves. It would perhaps not be out of place 
to have a hint from one outside the sacred circle. 
When you are playing checkers a friend look- 
ing over your shoulders can see a good move 
that entirely escapes your notice. Ig¢t this be 
my apology for offering a few suggestions. 

The great mistake most writers make is 
this, —they write rather for writers than for 
readers. Literary men are the great patrons of 
literature. Thousands of volumes are sent out 
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into the world which should be properly called 
“Letters from one author to another.” They 
show rather the communion of one heart with a 
kindred than a speaking of one heart to the 
whole world. ‘“ Autobiography,” says Principal 
Tulloch, “is the order of the day.” We are 
continually swamped with memoirs. The 
author persists in laboring under the delusion 
that all the world wants to know how he sleeps, 
eats, exercises,and studies. Of course, he must 
tell us he has a southeast window that com- 
mands the view of a beautiful lake, and the 
sun’s rays knocking at the window in the morn- 
ing wake him to mingle his song with the lark ; 
and so on. This may be all right. It may 
interest his poetical friend who lives in the same 
congenial atmosphere, but he should confine it 
to his private correspondence. Most writers, 
1 believe, delude themselves with the idea of 
inspiration. They get into the study, enfold 
themselves in the sacred robe, and shut out en- 
tirely the rushing, roaring world beyond. They 
write for the world — they expect fame and for- 
tune from the world; but when the door of their 
sacred chamber is shut, and the mantle of 
inspiration encircles them, they ignore the world 
as completely as if it never had existed. I con- 
fidently assert that fifty per cent. of the literary 
material produced is a sealed book except to 
littérateurs. In my reading I have often put 
the question, “ Had this writer any idea of a Bil- 
lingsgate, a Bowery, or a working man?” 

A queen’s jester may entertain a court, but 
bring him among a crowd of civilians and he 
appears a fool indeed. I heard it asked once, 
“If there were only three women in the world, 
what would they be doing?” The answer was, 
“Two would sit in one corner and talk about 


the other.” The same idea seems to apply here. 
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We have two literary men and an illiterate one. 
The two get into a corner and talk about the 
other all the time. This is unfair. The illiter- 
ate man cannot understand, and has n’t achance 
to vindicate himself. When will writers learn to 
write fo men, not aout men! 

Come out from under your study lamp into 
the street for.a minute — you who write for the 
world to read. Laugh with us, cry with us, eat 
and drink with us, let your imagination have full 
sway, and try to think yourself a man! Be one 
of us for a little while, then run back to your 
study, and in your next book we may find a slight 
mundane flavor. 

Of course, I go on the assumption that the 
one grand aim of all writers is to elevate man- 
kind. There is great misery and wretchedness, 
— you must alleviate suffering ; there is great sor- 
row, — you must infuse joy; there is a profound 
hope, — you must bring in a grand realization. 
But all this must be wrought out from within. 
Your remedy may be perfect, but it must be 
applied. You must get into the hearts of the 
people. Talk about the influence of environ- 
ment? We cannot afford to wait millions of 


years until that sluggard Evolution gets in his 
work. Make right for it at once. Be aggres- 
sive. Get among men. Catch your inspira- 
tion from their sighs, tears, joys. You can 
learn more from the sigh of one troubled heart 
than from all the gentle, sighing winds that 
ever haunted wood or grove. Max Adeler made 
a very successful book by getting “ Out of the 
Hurly-burly” fora time. I believe most writers 
would be more successful if they would get 
into the hurly-burly. We want you to live in 
the same street that we live in; eat the same 
bread we eat; and breathe the same air we 
breathe. Be mortal, at any rate for the pres 
ent. If fate grants you immortality, of course, 
we will subscribe to it. Write for readers, not 
for writers. Don’t go on the assumption that 
we know as much Latin and Greek as you know. 
If you have to quote from the ancients, trans- 
late for us. We can’t cry “amen” to wisdom 
in an “unknown tongue.” 

When you have done all this, then we can sit 
down and converse with you as with an old 
friend. David Wallace. 


Cuicaco, Il. 





REJECTION AND DEJECTION. 


Every new writer puts widely different esti- 
mates upon his own manuscript at the moment 
of mailing it on the wings of hope toa magazine 
and at that heavy moment, some weeks later, 
when the stolid postman replaces it in his hands, 
along with a typewritten sentence of doom: 
“Returned with thanks.” He sometimes feels 
then as if his manuscripts were not worth the 
postage, his eyes are instantly opened to numer- 
ous flaws not suspécted in the first glow of 
composition, and he finds it hard to believe in 
himself after this proof that his last and best 
work has been pronounced undesirable. But, 
after all, let it be remembered in such extreme 
cases, with more than a grain of comfort, that 
“doctors differ”; he has only received the opin- 
ion of one literary practitioner upon his fledg- 
ling, and that one may have been hungry, bilious, 
or sated by a conglomeration of sweet, bitter, 


and acid upon his table, to the point of inability 
for the nonce to detect one flavor from another. 

THE WRITER is a legitimate safety-valve for 
all sorts of experiences; by printing one of mine 
it may encourage some of our sisters and brothers 
in the craft. 

When my first story was written, I sent it to 
an old friend, who was a prominent publisher in 
one of our large cities, thinking that, although 
he had no magazine of his own, he would be 
likely to have more influence with editors of 
magazines than a novice like myself, who did 
not so much as know the proper, most enticing 
form for a note to accompany a manuscript to 
the editorial sanctum. At the expiration of 
three long weeks, the manuscript came back ina 
rolled parcel, and a letter came by the same mail, 
giving me in terse and vigorous English the ac- 
vice to try some other field for my activities, as, 
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with my modicum of ability, lack of special 
training, and mature years, 1 could expect to 
succeed in story-writing no better than in pic- 
ture-painting or statue-making. The letter 
closed benevolently, with the sincere wish that 
I] might succeed in whatever other path my feet 
should enter. 

The whole letter was a regular “ knock-down 
argument,” but, Antzus-like, I rose from the 
depths of humiliation with fresh strength for 
combat. Had my publishing friend been less 
discouraging,I should have felt more discouraged, 
but seeing that he had offered my story to no 
magazine at all, I decided to begin at the top of 


the ladder, and surprise him by its appearance 
in the very organ of the Boston Brahmin, the 
one he would consider the best. 

I read the manuscript over, recognized some 
of its crudities, revised it, yet making no radical 
changes, then boldly sent it to the Atlantic 
Monthly, where it was accepted, and, after a long 
delay, printed. My enthusiasm had time to cool 
before it came out, but sanguine friends ex- 
pected me to step on to glory as confidently as 
a modern assassin does from the gallows. They 
were as much mistaken on their side as that pub- 
lisher was on his; it was all a matter of opinion. 
Frank Dee. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 





JOURNALISTS AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 


—_—_—_ 


The wise political editor of a Boston daily 
paper undertook in the excitement of the latest 
state campaign to draw upon the Bible for 
verbal weapons with which to demolish an 
adversary. The article was intended to be a 
crusher; it was written with a vigor that so 
impressed the writer that he begged the wicked 
and perverse proof-readers to read it with extra 
care, that no point should be lost, and no sting 
blunted. In it the editor gravely assured his 
readers that the particular recipient of his 
wrath had “killed his party with the same 
weapon with which Samson slew the lion.” 
This was a serious charge, to be sure, but it 
somehow lacked point. If the partisan assas- 
sin had killed the party with his hands, — for in 
such manner did Samson kill the lion, — there 
was no particular point made in criticising an 
indiscreet speech. s 

As a matter of experience, it is always safe to 
assume that an intimate acquaintance with the 
Scriptures is not a conspicuous feature of an 
editor’s mental equipment, and so the proof- 
reader added the necessary venom to the 
article by substituting the word “ Philistines ” for 
“lion,” and thus asserted that the opposition 
party had been killed by the “ awbone of an 


” 


ass.” The editor received his copy marked 
with an instructive comparison of Judges 
xiv: 6, and xv: 15. He was man enough to 
acknowledge his mistake. 

Next, the sporting editor took a moral tone. 
In the exercise of his duty to the public he 
hinted that a certain athlete was lax in his 
domestic relations, and that “ Solomon had his 
Delilah.” Solomon had ideas peculiar to the 
Orient, but he never was so mistaken for Sam- 
son, and no one ever suspected that the mod- 
ern Samson was a Solomon. 

Last of all, the governor of the state fell a 
victim to the lack of biblical knowledge in the 
same newspaper office. In his Fast Day pro- 
clamation he quoted Isaiah lviii: 8: ‘“ Then 
shall thy light break forth as the morning, and 
thine health shall spring forth speedily : and thy 
righteousness shall go before thee ; the glory of 
the Lord shall be thy rearward.” 

For some unexplained reason, some of the 
American versions of the Bible chose to print 
the last word as above, instead: of the old 
form, “rereward.” But the sapient proof- 
reader undertook to revise Isaiah, and printed 
in the proclamation that the “glory of the 
Lord” should be the “reward,” and the wise 
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editor was all ready to fire an editorial note at 
the governor for his queer “ mistake.” He was, 
fortunately, diverted from his purpose, and the 
revision of Isaiah was recorrected for the morn 
ing paper. . 

These three instances of many that might be 
recalled will serve as a text for a suggestion 
that a good course in biblical reading is neces- 
sary for a“ journalist,” or even for an ordinary 
“newspaper man.” There is a tendency to 
ignore the value of the Book of books, which, 
apart from its religious value, is the literary 
foundation of our language. The men who fail 
to study it miss the best equipment for a liter- 
ary style. The sublimest figures, the purest 
pathos, the clearest, most incisive and search- 
ing analysis of human motives and action, the 
glowing imagery of the greatest poets, — for 
who can rank with Isaiah, David, and Ezekiel 
for poetic fervor ? — are lost to him who fails to 
read it. The close, cogent reasoning of Paul, 
the straightforward energy of St. James, the 
impetuous utterances of Peter, and the rapt 
visions of St. John, the divine, cannot be 
studied without foreve: leaving an impress for 
good on the young writer. The words of the 


Book are the framework of our daily discourse, 
which reached us from our parents’ lips, and to 
them came from their sires from the time when 
men drew their inspiration, not from a thousand 
books, but from one,—the one, —the greatest 
and best. 

I said that the Bible should be studied, even 
if apart from its religious aspect, but I hasten 
to add that I do not see the least necessity for 
not studying it reverently as well as diligently. 
At least, it would do no harm if, in following 
the careful reasoning and eloquent pleading of 
St. Paul, or other writers, some of the truths 
for which they lived and died became part of 
the moral equipment of the student. 

There was a time when English Literature 
depended solely on this “ well of English unde- 
filed,” when men had only the Bible to look to 
for figures of speech, for poetic imagery, for a 
transcript of all emotion of which the human 
mind could find expression. And that was the 
period that produced Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
John Milton. Even a newspaper writer, re- 
porter, or editor need not hesitate to study the 
source from which these masters drew so freely. 


Boston, Mass. George B. Perry. 


THE WRITER AND HIS HIRE— A PARABLE. 


Once upon a time a poor story-spinner, whose 
pantry, furnace, wardrobe, and purse were alike 
empty, went forth to see if she could replenish 
some of them. 

The first place she entered was a dry- 
goods store, and she proceeded to look at 
divers garments of which she stood much in 
need. 

Selecting to suit her taste, she remarked to 
the salesman, “I shall pay for this when | use 
it, which will be perhaps next spring, or possibly 
later, — when I can earn enough to pay my 
dressmaker.” 

The salesman looked astounded, said they 
did not do business that way, and the bargain 
fell to the ground. 


Somewhat discomfited, the story-spinner next 
visited the market, and ordered a plentiful and 
nourishing dinner, observing'to the marketman 
that if he would present his bill when the 
viands were cooked and about to be served, she 
would pay it then. 

The marketman hesitatingly promised to 
“send it round”; but, as she left the market, 
she heard him say to a bystander, “ That 
woman’s a crank. I shan’t send her nothin’ 
without the money right in my fist.” She inno- 
cently wondered if successful people invariably 
lived up to this business principle. 

Somewhat daunted by the second failure, she 
yet proceeded to the coal merchant’s, and gave 
an order for coal. 
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The man behind the desk looked hard at the 
empty purse clutched in her hand, and, taking 
the hint, she added, “ When I begin to use the 
coal, I will pay for it.” 

“But we don’t know you, madam. We 
usually require references or a deposit from 
strangers.” 

His tone was stern, his brow lowering, and the 








panic-stricken story-spinner fled from the place. 
Nevertheless, when she reached home and 
found two letters awaiting her, each from an 
editor accepting a story and stipulating “ Pay- 
ment on publication,” she meekly submitted, 
and did not even say, “It’s a poor rule that 
won’t work both ways.” 
Eleanor W. F. Bates. 


RosLINDALE, Mass. 









To the author or writer the eye is such an es- 
sential organ that a few words of caution re- 
garding its care will not be out of place in these 
pages. Such advice becomes all the more im- 
portant when we consider how much the exer- 
cise of a literary profession taxes the eyes, and 
what great liability to overuse and abuse of 
these organs exists. 

Engaged in manual occupation of a coarser 
sort, the laborer has little opportunity either to 
try or to misuse his organ of vision; his sight, 
unless attacked by local inflammatory diseases 
or the consequences of constitutional disorders, 
remains good, though its acuteness lacks that 
extreme development which tollows abundant 
use in higher types of occupation. But with 
the literary worker it is different: keeping pace 
more or less with mental activity, the eye is 
constantly called upon for action, in reading for 
information and reference on the one hand, in 
recording the fruits of such occupation on the 
other. 

Observation has shown that deterioration in 
eyesight and changes in the form, and hence in 
the dioptric power, of the visual organ, requiring 
remedy by the use of glasses, are so common in 
those engaged in literary pursuits, that such 
alterations, while, strictly-speaking, pathological, 
may, on account of their great fre«uency, 
almost be regarded in the light of being semi- 
physiological. The most extensive series of 
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observations touching on errors of refraction in 
the eye following literary occupations were made 
in Germany, under the direction of the govern- 
ment, in order to ascertain the cause of the 
great increase in near-sightedness among the 
present rising generation, — this increase being 
especially marked in that country. Similarly, 
valuable investigations were made among the 
students of Harvard University some years ago. 
The eyes of a large number of matriculants 
were examined upon their admission to the 
Freshman class; each year thereafter they were 
reéxamined. A comparison of the results ob- 
tained in successive years showed that a large 
percentage of those who had entered the univer- 
sity with normal sight were afflicted with near- 
sightedness or far-sightedness by the time they 
had reached the Senior grade ; while those who 
upon their entrance had been suffering from 
errors of refraction gave evidences of an increase 
in these defects after several years’ application 
to study. This predisposition being noted, the 
importance of extreme care in the avoidance of 
all that tends to affect the eyesight unfavorably 
should be appreciated by the literary worker. 

The points which call for special attention in 
this connection are the quantity and quality of 
the light, and the direction from which it comes, 
the position of the worker, the avoidance of 
overuse, and the correction of even the smallest 
errors of refraction by means of glasses. 
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Of all forms of light, there is no doubt that 
daylight is the best and least trying to the eyes ; 
when daylight cannot be obtained, the variety 
of the source of illumination, whether oil, gas, 
or electricity, makes little difference, as long as 
the quantity is sufficient. Notwithstanding some 
popular idea to the contrary, the electric light, 
whether the arc or the incandescent lamp, is a 
very desirable variety of illumination; in the 
case of the arc light, the illumination should be 
steady, and its direct intensity should be modi- 
fied by a ground or opaque glass globe. Direct 
sunlight is unsuited for reading or writing, be- 
cause its intensity is too great; the perusal of 
a page upon which the sun sheds its light di- 
rectly is accompanied by a feeling of discomfort 
and a blinding sensation, and is followed by the 
appearance of dark spots in front of the eyes. 
These results are caused by an excess of inten- 
sity in the light, and indicate that the bleaching 
of the dark coat in the interior of the eye has 
taken place to an abnormal degree. In this 
way it happens that diamond-polishers and 
workers in bright metals sometimes suffer from 
a disease of the eye due to excessive intensity 
of light; the sad case of a prominent German 
physicist, who lost his sight while attempting to 
study the effects of excessive intensity upon the 
optic nerve, by gazing directly at the sun for 
some minutes, may be remembered. 

The direction from which the light comes is 
of the greatest importance — it should not fall 
directly into the eyes. The source should be 
behind, and the luminous rays should fall over 
the shoulder upon the reading or writing occu- 
pying our attention. In this way, the book or 
paper is illuminated, while the eye remains in 
comparative darkness —a condition most fav- 
orable for distinct visual impressions upon the 
retina or nervous layer of the eyeball, and hence 
one contribufing ease during literary work. In 
writing, there is an advantage in having the 
light fall over the left shoulder; for then, the 
shadow being in advance, or to the right, of the 
letters which are being formed, the sight of the 
point of the pen is not interfered with. If 
compelled to work with light coming from the 
front, it is well to wear a shade to protect the 
eye from the direct glare. 

The position of the author or writer at work 


should be one of ease, and devoid of any tend- 
ency to stoop; for this is accompanied by a 
gravitation of blood into the orbit and eyeball, 
and an interference with the circulation in this 
organ, predisposing to changes in the eye. 
This is thought to be one of the predisposing 
causes of near-sightedness, and certainly in- 
creases this form of error of refraction when it 
once exists; this predisposition is so well 
known that persons who are very near-sighted. 
and thus are compelled to stoop in writing and 
reading, are frequently given glasses for the 
sole purpose of enabling them to remove their 
work toa greater distance from the eye, and 
thus avoid this physical deformity and _ its 
attendant increased ocular defect. 

Like every other organ in the body, continu- 
ous use will tire the most healthy and the 
strongest eye. It is quite natural for the eye 
to feel tired, and to rebel after two or three 
hours’ steady use ; following such a period of 
continuous occupation, the organ is entitled to, 
and should have, complete rest for five or ten 
minutes. This demand is physiological; it 
applies to perfect eyes; those handicapped by 
disease or errors of refraction require even a 
greater regard for their powers of endurance. 
When the eyes feel tired, much comfort and 
relief will be experienced by bathing them 
with water of the temperature as it runs from 
the faucet, adding a small quantity (say, a tea- 
spoonful ) of table salt; or, instead of salt, the 
same quantity of boric acid —a white crystalline 
substance, which, though chemically an acid, is 
perfectly neutral and bland — may be used. Both 
of these substances, added to the water in the 
proportion of a teaspoonful to a pint, give 
washes which are harmless, and are often quite 
comforting to eyes and lids which feel tired and 
swollen from considerable use or from over 
exertion. 

Finally, a few words of explanation regard- 
ing the term “eye-strain” and its relief by 
glasses may be acceptable. Glasses are worn 
for one or both of two reasons: First, to im- 
prove the sight, and, second, to relieve eye- 
strain. Both indications arise when the eyes, 
either through congenital or through acquired 
changes in form, do not focus rays upon the 
retina distinctly. Such indistinct images, then, 
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either remain so ( until changed by a glass ), or 
are made distinct by an extra and fatiguing 
effort on the part of the eye, which effort is 
called “eye-strain.” From this brief explana- 
tion, it will be seen how necessary proper 
glasses are for those who require them. Even 


minute changes in the form of the eyeball, and 
hence small errors of refraction, call for correc- 
tion in the literary worker on account of the 
constant use he makes of this organ. 
Charles H. May, M. D.. 
New York, N. Y. 





OLD ADVICE FOR NEW WRITERS. 


Take for your motto: “Whoever can think 
and speak well can also write well.” 

Make crisp, concise sentences. ‘“ Simplicity 
is the first charm of good style.” In rewriting 
cut out all the “fine” or “ flowery ” passages. 

Use short, every-day words, if they will 
clearly express your meaning. Do not say: 
“She attempted to attract the attention of an 
assembly of juveniles by the recital of a small 
collection of anecdotes,” when you mean that 
“She tried to amuse the children by telling 
them stories.” 

Be careful of the arrangement of your sen- 
tences and the words in them, and thus avoid 
ridiculous, and often serious, mistakes. Do not 
say, for instance, “ Wanted, an experienced 
nurse to take care of a child thirty or forty 
years of age.” 

Cultivate the habit of writing as you would 
talk. Call red “red,” not “ruby”; speak of 
“the green fields,” not “ the emerald fields.” 

Avoid tautology. Do not write: “The 
traveller, tired and weary with his journey, lay 
down to rest.” 

Avoid redundancy. Do not say: 
old veteran has departed.” 

Avoid the unnecessary use of connectives. 
Only a bad writer would say: “I went to see 
her and spend the afternoon, and stay to tea 
and spend the evening, and have her go home 
with me and stay all night.” 

In regard to subjects, write of something 
with which you are familiar, or with which you 
can become familiar by careful study. For 
instance, you may tell of your success with 


“ Another 


pansies, or read up the subject “ Sponges,” to 
make an interesting account for children. It 
is said, “‘ A man’s best things lie nearest him.’ 
You are apt to imagine that nothing less than a 
trip to the Pacific coast will furnish suitable 
material for a good article. The four-leaved 
clover grows at your door-step. Make the 
most of your small opportunities while you are 
on the lookout for larger openings. 

After selection, plunge at once into your 
subject; be sure you strike a key-note at the 
outset to which you may return at the close, 
and thus secure a complete, harmonious whole. 

Be interested in your topic, if you expect to 
interest others. Become thoroughly saturated 
with your subject before putting pen to paper. 
Fully half of the work may be done in the 
mind before producing visible results. With 
the subject held in mind, even desultory reading 
will disclose similar ideas that would otherwise 
be unnoted. 

Throughout your article show a reserve 
strength indicating that you could say more if 
you would. A study of good literature will 
show how this can be done. 

An earnest writer anxious to succeed cannot 
afford to read trashy literature, even for recrea- 
tion. Spend all surplus moments in the study 
of noted authors, and not alone to cultivate 
style. The society of cultivated people will 
also prove beneficial. 

To enlarge your vocabulary, look up the 
definition of every unfamiliar word you may 
chance upon in your reading. 

The expense of a writer’s outfit being merely 
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nominal, a welcome margin is left for necessary 
books. You need especially a book of syno- 
nyms. Get all the other reference books you 
can afford. If your gift is worth developing, 
it is worth a small outlay of money. 

Avoid exuberance in writing. Remember to 
be natural. 

Have an object in your essay. Give the 
reader fun or information, or help in some 
way; especially something that is alive. 

Do not attempt too much in one article. 
Never appear to preach. Be practical, even 
commonplace. There is very little demand for 
abstract or flowery literature. 

Finally, be brief. Condense, cut out every 
superfluous word or sentence. 
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Avoid too careful polish, which lessens spon- 
taneity. 

Before sending your manuscript away, read 
it aloud, and you will be surprised at the num- 
ber of changes you will make. 

Perseverance, patience, and humility are 
indispensable to success in writing. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps says: “One of the foremost of 
modern novelists was a woman—a woman 
whose patience was as immense as her fame, 
and her fame is owing as much to her patience 
as to her genius. So be content to begin 
humbly. Be careful to labor faithfully. Be 
patient to toil long.” 

Mona Fargher Purdy. 


MicuiGan City, Ind. 





HOW TO WRITE RAPIDLY. 


Several articles on the subject of handwriting 
have recently appeared in THE WRITER that 
regard the matter from the view-point of legi- 
bility and neat appearance of the manuscript. 
However much may be said in favor of caligra- 
phy, or beautiful writing, it still will be natural 
for writers to seek the easiest method of putting 
their thoughts on paper. The easiest method 
is to the majority of persons the most careless 
way, and it therefore follows that the handwrit- 
ing of men and women generally is_ bad. 
While this is one reason, 1 feel assured that 
much of the illegibility of the writing we see 
every day is due to the fact that many letters of 
the alphabet are too elaborately formed. For 
instance, one must make six or seven strokes 
of the pen to form the letter “‘M,” when the 
latter one-third of that letter, requiring but two 
strokes of the pen, would be sufficient to repre- 
sent the character. 

It is this waste of energy in tracing useless 
portions of a letter and the luxurious spelling 
in which we indulge that spoil the chirography 
of many well-meaning writers. Were the let- 
ters of the alphabet represented by simpler 


characters, writing would be much easier, and, 
consequently, more care could be bestowed on 
their formation. 

I must admit, however, that poor writers 
invariably trace their characters in such a prodi- 
gal way that they are almost illegible, just as 
bad spellers almost always use too many letters 
in words they misspell. The most illegible 
writing I ever saw was the work of a well- 
known professor, a page of whose writing, at 
first sight, looked very much like an etching of 
an old master; the reckless manner in which 
he threw the ink about would make one suspect 
he bought in wholesale quantities, at a big dis- 
count. Although his characters were traced at 
a tremendous rate, he was not really a remark- 
ably rapid writer. 

I hold, therefore, that the philosophy of 
rapid writing is to seek, when commencing a 
word, the shortest cut to its end, and I should 
like here to make a few suggestions on the 
economy of energy—and ink —in penman- 
ship. The hints here given are in no way 
original, but have been used for years by rapid 
writers. 
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Beginning with the letter “ A”: Initially, this 
letter is more easily made by being traced 
downward on the right, and upward on the left, 
instead, of the usual method of down the left 
and up the right. The letter “a” should 
also be traced in the same manner at the begin- 
ning, in the middle, or at the end of a word. By 
this method one movement of the pen is saved. 
Such letters as “B,” “H,” and “K” need 
never take the loop, especially as_ initials. 
“D” can be rapidly made by merely tracing 
an “OQ” in the usual way, and adding an up- 
ward twist or tail, like the Greek “3.” “F” is 
often written initially with a single loop at the 
bottom, the upward stroke of the loop being 
traced on the left side of the stem, instead of the 
right. In the body of a word or terminally, the 
top loop only is used, the following letter being 
joined by a connecting stroke upward to the 
right from the bottom of the stem of the latter. 
Trace the head on the letters “G” and “Q” 
on the right side of the stem of those letters, 
and not on the left, as is the usual custom, 
thereby saving one movement of the pen. 
When the “N ” and “U” are made alike, the 
former can be readily distinguished by placing 
a dot immediately underneath it. “T” should 
be always traced with a tick or small stitch at 
the bottom, instead of by the usual method, 
thus doing away with the necessity of crossing 
it; initially, the upward stroke can be dis- 
pensed with, as with initial “B” and “H.” 
“Y” can usually be represented at the end of a 
word by a tail turned in to the left. The ter- 
mination “ing” is most easily represented by a 
dash ending in a “G.” 

An expedient adopted by many rapid writers 
is “phrasing,” by hich is meant joining 
together two or morewords, thus saving the 
time usually spent in lifting the pen between 
words. Writers who make use of this expedi- 
ent must remember, however, that the words 
thus joined should be divided by a certain 
space that will readily show that the words are 
united; and it must also be borne in mind that 
only such words can be joined in writing as 
are related to each other in meaning. Such 
combinations as: “ of-the,” “&-the,” “ for-the,” 
“have-been,”  ‘shall-have-been,” “ I-think,” 
“he-said,” “ it-is-said,” etc., etc., can always be 


depended on, and are often used in ordinary 
writing. To join habitually “to” to the infini- 
tive, as “ to-say,” will prevent a writer from ever 
making the error against which a warning is 
raised in the November WRITER: “to occa- 
sionally say.” 

As to whether backhand, upright writing, or 
the ordinary forward slope is the most rapid 
method of writing, writers generally disagree. 
Much may be said in favor of the forward slope 
as to its being the most natural, the most beau- 
tiful when carefully written, and the most logi- 
cal,—as one should never work backward to 
go forward,— but I think backhand and the 
upright style have many advantages over the 
forward slope, when it is merely a question of 
putting on paper, at the highest rate of speed, 
legible writing. It may be worthy of note here 
to mention that it was observed recently in a 
popular periodical in England that there is a 
strong and apparently successful movement on 
foot to change the slope of longhand to the 
vertical. 

Although backhand or upright writing may 
not be very beautiful, a man who writes either 
rapidly can turn out more legible copy when 
pressed for time than a writer of the forward 
hand. I think there can be no question of 
the superiority of upright writing in this re- 
spect. I have never known a writer so poor 
but that his backhand was not easily read, 
while I have seen excellent writers in the for- 
ward style whose work, when done rapidly under 
pressure, was frequently a puzzle. 

Perhaps it would be well for writers to prac- 
tice each style, as it is undoubtedly a relief to 
change from one slope to another. The same 
may be said with regard to the manner in which 
the pen should be held. A writer who has 
trained himself to write with the pen or pencil 
between the first and second fingers finds in 
changing from the usual method to this position 
a decided relief. 

What is perhaps of more importance than 
the slope, or even the method of holding the 
pen or pencil, is the way of grasping it. The 
writer who holds his pen tightly must neces- 
sarily feel more fatigue in his fingers and wrist 
than one who holds his pen lightly, and goes 
over the paper smoothly and easily. One 
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should write as much as possible from the 
Shoulder, using the fingers mainly as guides, 
allowing them to press against the pen with 
just enough force to prevent it from slipping. 
Dr. W. R. Gowers, a_ well-known English 
authority on nervous disorders, in writing on 
the “physiology of writing,” says that the 
muscles of the arm are larger at the shoulder, 
and get smaller as we pass downward, being 
smallest in the hand. All writing, as far as pos- 
sible, should, therefore, be done by the muscles 
of the shoulder and upper arm, rather than by 
those of the hand. That formidable and dis- 
abling malady, “ writer’s cramp,” he assures us, 
is chiefly due, not to the amount of writing, but 
to its mode — to the exclusive use of the small 
muscles moving the hand; if all persons wrote 
from the shoulder, writer’s would 
disappear. 

While I agree with much Professor Genung 
says in the October WRITER on taking pains in 
the preparation of copy, I think we should not 
forget that all one can expect of a writer is 
legibility. The full-page specimen of the pro- 
fessor’s penmanship given is very beautiful, and 
while such a hand would be very desirable in a 


cramp 


forty-dollar-a-week book-keeper, it could hardly 
be afforded by the ordinary writer of rejected 
manuscripts. 

I do not contend, however, that we. should 
subordinate everything to rapid penmanship. 
No one need try to get upa speed of forty words 
a minute in writing if he finds his brain cannot 
work faster than about twenty-five. But I see 
no reason why a writer should be urged to use 
in composition short words, and as few of them as 
possible, to convey his meaning, and yet be dis- 
couraged to adopt every expedient that will 
lighten the onerous burden of putting those 
words legibly on paper. 

I think no writer need refuse to take advan- 
tage of the suggestions offered in this article fo: 
fear the counting-room will get a little more 
work out of him than before, as a contributor to 
the November WRITER dreads. It is merely 
in the hope that these hints may be of some 
help to those of his unfortunate brethren who 
are unable to own and tirelessly pound a bun- 
dred-dollar typewriter that the writer submits 
them. 

F. C. Moffet. 


Louisvitie, Ky. 


THE BIBLE IN ROMANCE, 


The success of “Ben Hur” has led other 
leading writers to use the Bible as a garden 
from which to pluck the flowers of romance. 

This tendency on the part of novelists is to 
be deprecated. The sacred book should not be 
robbed of its own quaint manner of dealing 
with its characters. The spiritual brilliancy of 
its priceless treasures should not be dulled by 
the worldly pen of the novelist, or its sacred- 
ness contaminated by ideas totally at variance 
with the purpose for which the good book was 
designed. 

The world’s history is teeming with glowing 
examples of bravery, self-sacrifice, noble deeds 
of love, or tales of treachery, hatred, and ven- 
geance. Why not confine the weavings of 
romance to this rich field, and leave the sacred 
writings to their own especial province? Can 


the Bible stories be told with more effect as 
regards the morals, the grand truths, the hopes, 
contained therein by the novelist of to-day 
than by the inspired writer of old? Can the 
writer of romance more clearly portray the 
scenes and incidents so deeply cherished by the 
believer than a Moses or a Paul? Let the 
world judge. 

What of pleasure or profit is to be gained by 
reading the serial or novel, around the Bible 
characters of which are woven the fictitious 
descriptions and conversations finding their 
birth in the brain of the romancer? Were the 
lost links of petty happenings in the lives ot 
Scripture personages given in the sacred book, 
would the Bible-reading world be better in- 
structed or attracted more than it is to-day, than 
it has been since the art of printing placed the 
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Scriptures within reach of all? I think not. 
To the Hebrew and the Christian, the Old and 
New Testaments contain enough of grand poeti- 
cal description, enough of sweet stories of faith- 
ful, undying love, to meet all their wants or 
desires. Everything the Bible contains is sur- 
rounded by a reverence, a halo of sacredness, 
to tamper with which is little less than sacrilege 
in their eyes, and in the eyes of all true be- 
lievers in the divine source of the grand work. 
Following in the wake of “Ben Hur,” one 
writer gives us “Josiah,” and another “ Come 
Forth,” while a third now boldly enters the field 
with “ Esther.” Haggard’s “ She,” with its ex- 
aggerated fancies, finds an excuse for its being 


in the inordinate desire for impossible adven- 
tures evinced by a certain class of readers; but 
no excuse can be made for his “ Esther.” 
There is no pardon for the novelist who drags 
the sacred Scripture character from its pedes- 
tal of holiness, to clothe it with the incongruous 
ideas of the. modern writer. Stop it! say I. 
Leave the Bible to itself, and turn to the mate- 
rial to be found on all sides of us in the world’s 
daily history, or go back a few centuries 
to the unworked mines of literary treasures 
awaiting the touch, the moulding, the gilding, of 
the gifted romancer. 
M. F. Adams. 


RAVENNA, Ohio. 





A BROTHERHOOD OF THE PEN. 


With much that Mr. J. Henry Hager has to 


Say in a recent contribution to these columns, in 
regard to the formation of a Brotherhood of the 
Pen, ] am in complete sympathy. I have had 
occasion to feel, as he has felt, the helplessness 
of the isolated writer in his dealings with un- 
scrupulous and grasping publishers. They are 
constantly prone to regard him as entirely igno- 
rant of proper business methods, and unworthy 
of the frank, honest, and just treatment that they 
are usually obliged to accord to other people 
having dealings with them. 

I need cite only one instance of an outrage- 
ously unjust practice among publishers. With 
but few exceptions, they compel a writer to wait 
for his pay for a manuscript until it is published 
— whether the delay be one month, or one year, 
or five years. I know of one well-known writer 
who had to wait eight or ten years before he fin- 
ally received his pay. All this time he had to 
lose the use of the money due him, which, at 
compound interest, quite equalled the original 
sum. Such treatment is but little less censura- 
ble than downright robbery. It is not known 
among reputable men in any business outside 
of publishing. 

Like Mr. Hager, I am a believer in the divine 


right and the divine power of organization 
The united strength of many men can accom- 
plish what is not within the reach of the indi- 
vidual. It has wrought miracles in the improve- 
ment of the condition of what Mr. Hager has 
happily termed the “ hand-workers” of the 
world; it has prohibited to a very large degree 
the employment of child labor; it has shortened 
not inconsiderably the hours of labor; and it has 
effected a material increase in the rewards of 
labor. 

But do brain-workers suffer from the evils 
that confronted hand-workers fifty or one hun- 
dred years ago? Is their condition such that 
organizations like trades-unions are necessary to 
improve it? In a word, is there an imperative de- 
mand for a Brotherhood of the Pen? Are the 
evils from which writers suffer beyond their own 
individual effort? 

Unlike Mr. Hager, I have no hesitation in 
answering all of these questions in the negative. 
With the single exception of organized effort to 


_ secure an international copyright law, and thus 


prevent the criminal competition in stolen goods 
that now prevails, I believe that there is no oc- 
casion for the organization of a Brotherhood of 
the Pen. An effective protection against the 
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class of dishonest publishers that Mr. Hager 
mentions is to do as the printers do—refuse to 
work for them when they decline to pay for 
services rendered. Ifa writer permits himself 
to be inveigled by unsubstantial promises into 
continuing his services, he has only himself to 
blame. If, too, he will send manuscripts to 
publishers that pay only upon publication, he 
can hold no one responsible but himself. If, 
again, he thinks that an employer does not pay 
him what his services are worth, his remedy, 
not always easy, but always effective, is to seek 
a position with a salary that is adequate. And, 
finally, as there are already in existence life and 
accident insurance companies of a variety almost 
infinite to meet all requirements as to condition 
and purse, Ido not see that a Brotherhood of 
the Pen has any work to do in this direction. 
My belief that there is no call for such an or- 
ganization is strengthened by the fact that an 
effort made several years ago to form one came 
to naught. A call issued to the various press 
clubs throughout the country to send delegates 
to a convention to be held in Chicago met with 





but slight response. Only three delegates, if I 
remember aright — one from New York City, one 
from Rochester, N. Y., and one, I think, from 
Pittsburg—met and discussed the feasibility 
and desirability of a national organization. 
They drew up plans and made a great show on 
paper; but that was theendofit. The failure was 
due, in my opinion, to the fact that there was 
no work for such an organization. I do not be- 
lieve that since then the field of usefulness for 
such an organization has been perceptibly 
enlarged. 

I ought, perhaps, to say, in conclusion, a word 
or two to prevent any misunderstanding about 
my feelings toward those writers that suffer 
from evils that they regard as beyond the reach 
of individual effort. If there is work for a 
Brotherhood of the Pen to do, I should be the 
last to speak or write against it. If it can be 
shown that there is a real need for an organiza- 
tion of this kind, I shall not be the last to do 


what I can to promote it. 


Franklin P. Smith. 
New York, N. Y. 





WHAT YOUNG AUTHORS SHOULD READ. 


The first object of the young author’s reading 
should be to form a correct taste in literature, 
or, in other words, to get into his mind a true 
ideal of that which he wishes to attain. If we 
wish to “ hit the mark,” we must have a mark 
to hit. 

To form this correct taste, the author should 
read steadily and thoughtfully the great poets, 
historians, critics,and essayists of our language. 
Three years of such reading, averaging two or 
three hours per day, will give to a young person 
a better knowledge of his own powers and pos- 
sibilities, and of the point he must reach to gain 
success, than he could possibly get in any other 
way. 

After the correct taste is formed, the author 
should then begin to read for information. If 
he has a specialty, he should read everything 


that has ever been written on the subjects per- 
taining to it. He should be full of his subject. 
If he has no specialty, he had better choose one 
just as soon as he can determine in what direction 
his talents and sympathies will most naturally 
tend. It may take a little time for him to find 
out this, but one had better wait a little than to 
make a too hasty choice. In the mean time, let 
him take up the subject nearest at hand, and 
learn all about it. It is wonderful, sometimes, 
how successful writers of moderate ability have 
become by simply knowing all about one sub- 
ject; yet let not the writer of fine ability think 
he can do without reading. He needs to know 
what others have said on his subject, lest he 
commit the error of saying the same thing over 
again. Besides, no one mind can possibly have 
the monopoly of bright ideas on any subject. 
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We can always learn something by reading what 
others have written. 

But while it is a good thing to have a spec- 
ialty to which the main part of his reading is 
given, no author should neglect general reading. 
He should read about farming and gardening: 
he may want to write for an agricultural paper 
some day. He should read about health, tem- 
perance, religion, science, and philosophy. Let 
him read children’s books and papers, and 
study live children, that he may write children’s 
stories in a simple and natural manner. 

Every writer should read the Bible. There 
is no other book in the world so full of great 
thoughts, and none from which the science of 
simplicity of style may be so profitably studied. 
A writer should read both sides of every ques- 
tion, and draw his own conclusions: this will 
make him an independent thinker and writer. 
He should read nothing with a prejudiced 
mind. He should be open to conviction on 
every subject, and never reject an idea simply 


because it is new or is advocated by unrecog- 
nized authorities. 

Every author must read the leading papers 
and magazines in order to keep up with the 
times, but he should not confine his reading to 
these. Books, which require a more sustained 
and continued attention, should be read habitu- 
ally, to keep the mind in discipline, even after 
an author has passed the stage of reading to 
form a correct taste. Books, too, broaden 
the mind, and give one more comprehensive 
views of a subject than a newspaper or maga- 
zine article possibly can. 

In reading, an author takes in ideas; in writ- 
ing, he gives them out. This constant change 
in the exercise of the mind keeps it bright and 
fresh, and the author who reads as much as he 
writes need never grow old. He may ripen as 
fruit ripens on the tree, but he need never feel 
that he is old, for his inward life will be in sym- 
pathy with the outward life around him. 

Wuite Warer, Wis. Eva C. Griffith. 


DONT’S FOR YOUNG WRITERS. 


Don’t write the debasing trash known as 
“ Railroad Literature.” It is held in contempt 
by every right-minded person, and oblivion 
soon overtakes it. Genuine 
survives. 

Don’t write unless you have something to 
write about that others will want to read, and 
remember that the idea is the principal thing. 
The goal of empty words is the editorial waste 
basket. 

Don’t write about things that you know little 
or nothing about. Take the material that lies 
nearest; if there is a subject that you know 
more about than any one else, write about that. 

Don’t write for fame, but to benefit humanity 
—to make the world better because you have 
lived in it. Labor for this end; it is worth all 
your talent and all your endeavor. 

Don’t make your article longer than your 
ideas. Life is short. Time is fleeting. Learn 


work alone 


to condense, abridge, and intensify. Merge 
two words into one, and three into two. Be 
brief. 

Don't get discouraged because your manu- 
script is rejected, but go earnestly to work; 
toil, think, try ; if in your heart you love to write, 
your hour will come. Despair has no right 
upon earth. This is the realm of hope. 

Don’t write on subjects foreign to the great 
majority of readers. The great themes of 
human thought are humanity itself — its trials, 
its triumphs, its sorrows, and its joys. Look 
into life, and write. 

Don’t get the enlargement of the head, or 
think yourself a heaven-born genius because 
your articles are in demand, and money rolls in 
upon you. Prosperity is quite as hard to bear 
as adversity—both reveal the true character 
of man. Oliver Furgensen. 

New York, N. Y. 
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May, 1890. 


The publisher of THE WRITER will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher’s advertised 
price. 


The pages of THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR 
are always open to any one who has anything 
pertinent to say upon any topic connected 
with literary work. 


Dr. May’s excellent article on “ The Care of 
the Eyes,” printed in this number of THE 
WRITER, should receive the careful attention of 
every reader of the magazine. Dr. May is a 
specialist whose reputation is established, and 
his warning against overuse and misuse of the 


eyes should be heeded by every worker with 
the pen. 


Every writer should have in his library a com- 
plete file of THE AUTHOR and THE Writer 
from the beginning. « 


The Library Fournal has _ complimented 
Professor Genung by reproducing the fac-simile 
page of his handwriting originally printed in the 
October WRITER, as an example of “an excel- 
lent handwriting for library use.” 


The editor of THE WRITER desires to get 
information about every literary club or asso- 
ciation of writers in the United States. He 
will be obliged if secretaries or members of 
such organizations will communicate with him, 
or if subscribers for the magazine will send to 
him the names and addresses of club secre- 
taries or other officers. 


For five dollars the three bound volumes 
of THE WRITER and the first bound volume of 
THE AUTHOR will be sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress. For two dollars more, — seven dollars 
in all,—a subscription for THE WRITER and 
THE AUvuTHOR for 1890 wili be given in addi- 
tion. The price of single bound volumes of 
either magazine is $1.50. 


THE WRITERS’ DIRECTORY. 


Names and addresses for the “ Directory of 
American Writers, Editors, and Publishers " are 
coming in at the rate of twelve or fifteen a day, 
and already more than 1,000 addresses have been 
prepared for the printers. Still, there are many 
writers whose work entitles them to mention in 
the book, but whose names have not been re- 
ceived. For his own interest, no writer can 
afford to be omitted from the list. The addresses 
of conspicuous writers are easily secured; the 
addresses that are most desired are those of 
writers who do good work, but who may not yet 
have won national reputation. The chief value 
of the book will depend upon the number of 
such addresses which it includes. 

There is no charge of any kind connected with 
the Directory. Full particulars regarding it 
have been printed in the March and April num- 
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bers of THE WRITER or will be sent upon 
application to the editor. 


“THE AUTHOR” FOR APRIL. 


Tue AvuTHor for April 15 contains: ‘ The 
True Glory of Nations,” by Eugene L. Didier ; 
“ Madison J. Cawein,” by Elvira Sydnor Mil- 
ler: “ Feeding the Brain,” by Maurice Thomp- 
son; “Lafcadio Hearn,” by O. P. Caylor; 
“Elizabeth Stuart Phelps,” by Lilian Whiting; 
“ W. Clark Russell”; “Celibate Authors,” by 
George Newell Lovejoy; ‘“ The Music of Ten- 
nyson’s Poetry,” by John Vance Cheney; 
“ Authors in Conversation,” by W. H. Small; 
“ Queries”; “ Personal Gossip about Writers”; 
and “ Literary News and Notes.” The writers 
about whom personal gossip is given are Mrs. 
James T. Fields, “ Marion Harland,” Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, Edna Dean Proctor, Tolstoi, 
and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 


QUERIES. 


[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 





(1.) Is the expression “a dinner of fourteen 
covers’ correct; and, if not, what is the correct 
manner of expressing it? 


(2.) In speaking of a man’s death, is it 
proper to say “he leavesa wife ” or “ he leaves a 
widow ”? G. E. H. 

[(1.) “A dinner of fourteen covers” is a 
bad expression. Why not say “a dinner for 
fourteen people ”? 

(2.) When a husband dies, he “leaves a 
wife,” and she becomes a widow. No one 
would say, when a wife dies, “She leaves a 
widower and four children.” — w. H. H. ] 


What would be the best form and “make- 
up” of a manuscript for a book of about 350 
duodecimo pages? One publishing house says 
such manuscript should be like the book — 
written on both sides, paged, sewed, and bound. 
Would this be aacageebie to all publishers ? 


A. H. S. 

{ Most publishers would prefer to have a 
book manuscript typewritten on loose sheets of 
paper, not larger than 8x1o inches in size, and 
numbered consecutively from beginning to end. 


It is well also to put at the top of each page the 
title of the manuscript. A stout piece of paste- 
board to match the paper should be put above 
and below the manuscript in packing it to send 
by express. The name and address of the 
author should appear on the first page. The 
pages should all be of the same size, and the 
paper used should be firm and stout. — Ww. 
H. H. } 


Where can I obtain a copy of that clever bur- 
lesque upon writers and writings, “‘ Miss Mal- 
lows Among the Publishers”; and what is the 
price ? Gite te 


{ The publisher of THE WRITER can supply 
copies of the book for twenty-five cents each, 
postpaid. — w. H. H. ] 

Would an author be permitted to reproduce 
in the pages of his own book certain cuts, 
diagrams, or figures found in other works ( pro- 
vided due credit were given for the same ) 
without permission from the author of the work 
from which they were borrowed ? J. P. W. 


[ Neither text nor illustrations can be copied 
from a copyrighted book without the permis- 
sion of the owner of the copyright. — w. H. H. ] 


If an author copyrights a story, either short 
or serial, and allows it to be published in 
any paper or magazine without pay, does he 
have the right to sell the same story to another 
paper ? S. L. 


[ If an author copyrights a story and allows it 
to be published without pay, with the copyright 
line printed in connection with it, he has the 
right to sell it to another paper, but he should 
explain to the editor that the article has been 
already printed as described. — w. H. H. } 


I have written a short story which a few illus- 
trations would make much more interesting. 
If illustrations were sent with the manuscript, 
and it was accepted, would the illustrations 
necessarily be accepted also, or would the editor 
do as he pleased about using the illustrations? 
If illustrations were sent with the manuscript, 
how should they be prepared? I have a friend 
who would prepare illustrations for my story. 
Should I let them be drawn before I know 
whether my story would be accepted or not? 

M. A. E. 


[ Good illustrations will often help the sale of 
a story. Ifthe author does not insist upon their 
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use, the editor may accept the story without the 
illustrations, if he sees fit. If illustrations are 
sent, they should be drawn in black and white, 
preferably on bristol-board, and executed as 
well as possible. Of course, the drawings 
should be mailed flat, and if they refer to special 
portions of the text, a letter should be inserted 
in the proper place to correspond with a letter 
written upon the drawing. If the illustrations 
are sent at all, they should accompany the manu- 
script. —W. H. H. | 


— o —E 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


I see wherein the “Directory of American 
Writers, Editors, and Publishers” will be of 
great value, both to writers and to publishers. 
It will furnish to writers a list of publishers, with 
information as to the character of their business, 
which will also be to some extent a guarantee 
of responsibility. To editors and publishers 
the work will be of great value in furnishing a 
list of writers, with a general idea of the char- 
acter of their respective work. The presence 
of a writer’s name in the “ Directory ” will show 
not only that he is a writer, but will be a guaran- 
tee, to some extent at least, of character, for it 
will be taken for granted that the compiler 
of the “ Directory” has taken some pains 
to find out something about the persons whose 
names are inserted. It is very important 
that the work should show these facts as fully 
as possible. If any writer is detected here- 
after in sending plagiarized contributions 
to periodicals, or is guilty of —unliterary 
conduct, his name should be stricken from the 
“Directory.” This would have a tendency to 
deter unscrupulous persons from trying to im- 
pose upon editors and publishers, by falsely 
claiming authorship of articles written by others 
or already published. 


Kanawua Fa ts, W. Va. 


J. C. WATKINS. 


Authors, as arule, are interested in each other. 
A goodly number of them have albums speci- 
ally devoted to the profession. The number 
would be much greater but for the difficulty and 
labor involved in correspondence. Why not 
establish a bureau of exchange in THE WRITER, 
available only to known authors, through which, 
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for a small fee to cover the cost of time and 
labor, photographs could be exchanged where 
desired? This would also be a benefit to writ- 
ers, who are often written to for photographs by 
utter strangers, who may or may not belong to 
the profession. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


S. W. P. 


_ ———EEEE 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Princess oF Montserrat. By William Drysdale. 23% 
pp. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. Albany: Albany Book 
Company. 1890. 

Mr. Drysdale is well known to the readers of 
the Mew York Times, to which paper he has 
sent many columns of interesting letters, describ- 
ing the West India Islands. “The Princess of 
Montserrat’ is his first novel. Its hero is a 
young American newspaper man, and his 
adventures in the islands with which Mr. Drys 
dale has made himself so familiar will be fol- 
lowed with keen interest by every reader. The 
Princess is an attractive character, loving, 
impetuous, and full of generous impulses, and 
her rescue of her lover from the smugglers’ 
hermitage forms a fitting close to a lively and 
entertaining book. 

THe Skipper in Arctic Seas. By Walter J. Clutterbuck 
With Map and Thirty-nine Illustrations. 271 pp. Cloth, 

2.25. New York: Longmans, Green, & Company. 1890 

Mr. Clutterbuck and a friend, whom he calls 
“ Jack,” chartered a British whaler for a five- 
months’ sporting trip along the coast of Green- 
land, and “* The Skipper in Arctic Seas ” is one 
of the results. The scenes described are novel, 
and were it not for the author’s ghastly at- 
tempts at humorous writing and the unneces- 
sary detail with which he describes the work of 
slaughtering and butchering seals, — which he 
calls “sport,” — his would be an altogether en- 
tertaining book. As it is, his descriptions of 
ship life among the ice floes of the Arctic seas 
are vivid and interesting, and the photographic 
process pictures, with which the book is profusely 
illustrated, are exceptionally good. The pub- 
lishers have printed the book handsomely, but 
the printers have dropped out something be- 
tween pages 96 and 97, which needs to be sup- 
plied before the appearance of a second edition 
of the work. 

Encutsh Lanps, Letrers, anp Kuincs. Vol. II. 
G. Mitchell. 347 pp. Cloth, $2.50. 

Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 

The second volume of Mr. Mitchell’s delight- 
ful studies of English history and literature is 
no less entertaining than the first. It covers 
the period from the time of Queen Elizabeth to 
that of Queen Anne, and the essays which it 
contains are written in the same charming style 
which long ago made “ Ik Marvell” famous. 


By Donald 
New York: Charles 
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‘The reality of Mr. Mitchell's descriptions, the 
delicacy of his imagination, and the refinement 
of his analysis give a peculiar charm to his 
comments upon famous characters of history 
and of fiction, and lovers of literature will read 
his critical essays with keen enjoyment. 


THE 


FaLLen Privar Saint. By Susie M. Best. 
Cloth. 


New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1889. 

Fervor and passion characterize Miss Best’s 
poetical productions, which are written with 
the naive abandon, the girlish freedom, and the 
maidenly unreserve which modern critics have 
noted as being the distinguishing qualities pos- 
sessed by the American young woman who is 
writing verse and fiction to-day. Yearnings 
and longings which old-fashioned girls were 
accustomed to keep hidden from the world are 
expressed, according to the fashion of the 
newer school, in vivid phrases, the meaning of 
which it is permitted to hope the beautiful and 
refined young girl whose portrait graces the 
present volume does not herself half under- 
stand. Apart from this gorgeousness of im- 
agery and crude voluptuousness of expression, 
Miss Best’s poetry possesses merit which 
makes the reader regret her constant indiscre- 
tion. Some of her verse is exquisitely sweet 
and tender, and when years and experience 
have taught her the art of judicious repression, 
she may do work that will win for her lasting 
reputation and fame. 


120 pp. 


“ Muttum 1x Parvo” PHonoGrapuy. By Aldis O. Hall. 
51 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Boston: ‘The Hall Commercial College. 
1890. 

Mr. Hall’s system of phonography is based 
upon the Pitman systems, but many modifica- 
tions have been made. Its chief characteristic 
is its system of phrasing, which, the author says 
“dispenses very largely, if not wholly, with 
arbitrary word-signs, position, and vocalization.” 
An AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 

containing the Whole Vocabulary of the First Edition in Two 

Volumes Quarto; the Entire Corrections and Improvements 

of the Second Edition in Two Volumes Royal Octavo. By 

Noah Webster, LL. D. Revised and Enlarged by Chauncey 

A. Goodrich, Professor in Yale College. To which has been 

added an Appendix of 10,000 Words and Fifteen Hundred 

Illustrations, with Pronouncing Vocabularies of Scripture, 

Classical, and Ls Terms. And a Dictionary of 

Mercantile and Legal Terms, also 15,000 Synonyms. Sheep, 

1531 pp. Chicago: G. W. Ogilvie Company. 1890. 

An advertisement of this cheap reprint of the 
“original” (1847) edition of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary has been refused by the publisher of 
THe WriITeR in the interest of readers of the 
magazine. A careless reader of the advertise- 
ment would get the idea that the genuine Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary was offered for 
sale at an absurdly low price. As a matter of 
fact, the book advertised is a cheap pho- 
tographic reproduction of the edition of Web- 
Ster published in 1847, the copyright on which 
has. just expired. Paper, print, and binding are 
of the cheapest and poorest kind, and the dic- 


tionary itself is as unlike the modern revised 
Webster’s Unabridged as Ben Franklin's press 
is unlike a modern Hoe perfecting web machine. 
If any one wants a dictionary that is forty-three 
years behind the times, he will probably be sat- 
isfied to pay for the pirated reprint the price 
that is asked — varying from $4.00 in the pub- 
lishers’ advertisement down to $1.75 in a Bos- 
ton dry-goods store. THE WRITER, however, 
does not care to advertise last year’s almanacs 
as new publications, at any price. 

Littce SAIntT ELIZABETH AND OTHER STORIES. 


Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated. 146 pp. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 18go. 


By Frances 
Cloth, $1.50. New 


Mrs. Burnett is one of the best living writers 
of children’s stories, and this new volume of 
hers will be welcomed by the countless thou- 
sands who have enjoyed “ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,” “Sara Crewe,” and other tales that she 
has written. The book contains four stories 
—“ Little Saint Elizabeth,” “The Story of 
Prince Fairyfoot,” “ The Proud Little Grain of 
Wheat,” and “ Behind the White Brick.” They 
are all wholesome, pure, bright, and charmingly 
written, and older folks, as well as children, 
will be attracted by them. Mrs. Burnett’s 
stories all teach useful lessons, and no child can 
read any one of them without being the better 
forit. They teach byexample, however, rather 
than by “preaching,” and the child does not 
live who can resist their fascination. 


A Portic OFFERING TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By 
Rev. L. C. McKinstry. In Memoriam, Dec. 17, 1807-1534. 
127 pp. Haverhill: Bev. L. C. McKinstry. 1890. 

This volume of verse in honor of Whittier, 
the good Quaker poet, who has fought so 
bravely throughout his eighty years of life for 
faith, eadiie and truth, is by a Massachusetts 
author, who warmly sympathizes with the poet, 
and who had the good fortune to be born on the 
same date, although twenty-seven years later. 
His book is an attempt to celebrate in verse, not 
so much the poetic achievements of Whittier, 
as his struggles against slavery and oppression 
of every kind, and his defence of right and the 
cause of humanity. No author could select a 
more noble and inspiring subject, or one which 
more nearly concerns us as a nation ; the fall of 
slavery, the rise of the negro, the work of Lin- 
coln, Sumner, Garrison, Mrs. Stowe, and the 
Republican party, together with other more 
timely topics, such as temperance, equal rights, 
and the labor question, —all these are taken 
up and discussed by the author. They surely 
should have inspired him to noble verse. If 
the merit of a poem were to be judged, as are 
moral actions, by the intention, this work should 
stand high, for its moral tone is excellent. 
But, alas! preaching and writing poetry are 
two distinct arts. Still, this collection of verses 
has the merit of honest, out-spoken speech. 
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We doubt not that the generous-natured Quaker 
poet to whom the offering is dedicated, while he 
finds much to pardon in the form, may still find 
something to admire in the sentiment and in 
the affection which it expresses. T. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


Tue Law or Husspanp AND WIFE. 
Robinson, LL. B. 163 pp. Cloth. 
ard. 1889. 


By Lelia Josephine 
Boston: Lee & Shep- 


Nora’s Return: 
Henry IBsen. 
50 cents. 


A Sgqvet to “Tue Dot's House” or 
By Edna D. Cheney. 64 pp. Stiff paper, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 


THe Campen Mountains ON THE COAST OF MAINE. 
Sixty Illustrations by William Goodrich Beal. 56 pp. 
paper, 25 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

Twenty Nove.ettes. By Twenty 


283 pp. Paper, 30 cents. New York: 
Company. 1889. 


With 
Stiff 


Prominent Novelists. 
Frank F. Lovell & 


Hauntincs. By Vernon Lee. 237 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 


A Mystery oF THE Fast Mart. By Byron D. Adsit. 192 
pp. Paper, - cents. New York: John W. Lovell Com- 
pany. 1 

A Dream or BACHELORs. 
25 cents. Louisville, Ky.: 
1886. 


By Ura Story. 40 pp. Paper, 
John P. Morton & Company. 


Tue Poems or Tommig S. Turner. 128 pp. Cloth. Louis- 
ville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Company. 1883. 

Sorcs oF THE Heart. By Elvira Sydnor Miller. 144 pp. 
Cloth. Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Company. 1885. 

A STRANGE INFATUATION. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago : 
1890. 

Tue Danvers Jewers. 257 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 


By Lewis Harrison. 313 pp. 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 


Chicago: 


Tue PotyGtor Pronouncinc Hanppoox. By “D. G. H.” 
77 pp. Cloth. Chicago: Rand, McNally, 
1890. 


Heroic Battaps. Edited by D. H. Montgomery. 
Stiff boards, socents. Boston: 


& Company: 


} 319 pp. 
Ginn & Company. 1890 


By R. H. Ward. Pasteboard, 85 
Ginn & Company. 1890. 


PLANT 
cents. 


ORGANIZATION. 
Boston : 


Unitrep States GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
CaTatoGcue. February, 1890. Paper, 50 cents. 
ton: J. H. ’Hickcox. 1890. 


Unitep States GOvERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
CaTaLocug. December, 1889. Paper, 30 cents. 
ton: J. H. Hickcox. 1889. 


“Freaks.” Puck’s Library, No. 33. 
cents. New York: 


““Ups anp Downs.” Puck’s Library, No. 34. 
10 cents, New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 


Man anv Evo.tution. By T. B. Redding, A. M., Ph. D. 
14 pp. Paper. Richmond, Ind.: M. Cullaton & Company 
18go. 


MONTHLY 
Washing- 


MonTHLY 
Washing- 


30 pp. Paper, 10 
Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 


30 pp. Paper, 


Brack Beauty: His Grooms and Companions. By A. 
Sewell. 245 pp. Stiff boards, 20 cents. Boston: The 
American Humane Education Society. 1890 


XVIII. 1889. 238 pp. 
William Wood & Company. 1889. 


Tue American Druaotst. Vol. 
Cloth. New York: 


a -y ie a OF THE ANGLE. 


M.D. 15 pp. Paper. 
Pa Langley. 1890. 


Tue Ruyminc Dictionary oF THE EnGusH LANGUAGE 
By J. Walker. 720 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: 
Routledge & Sons. 1888. 


By John A. Lanigan, 
Hyde Park, Mass.: Ran- 


George 


THe Ticer’s DauGHTeR AND OtTHer Storigs. By Elvira 
Sydnor Miller. 140 pp. Louisville, Ky.: Charles, T 
Dearing. 1889. 


A Naturat Mertuop or Puysicat Traininc. B 
Checkley. 152 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Brooklyn: 
Bryant & Company. 1890. 


Fort Ancient, Onto. By Warren K. Moorehead. 
129 pp. Cloth. Cincinnati: 
1890 


y Edwin 
William C 


Illustrated 
Robert Clarke & Company 


Tue Cortctaece Minstrev. A Choice Collection of Music for 
Male Voices. Prepared for the use of College Students, 
Glee Clubs, Social Gatherings, etc. 144 pp. Cincinnati: 
The John Church Company. 1889. 


Miss MALLOWS AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 
Experience. By Miss Mallows’ Friend. 
cents. Boston: 1881. 


Josu Haysrep’s Trip To New York. Edited by William 
T. Call. Illustrated by Coulraus. 127 pp. Paper, 25 cents 
New York: The Excelsior Publishing House. 1887 


A Sad Literary 
44 pp. Paper, 25 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 

The White, Smith Music Publishing Company, 32 West street, 
Boston, has published this new music: Vocal —‘“‘ Madeline,"’ 
song, C. A. White; “‘ Slumber Song,’? W. H. Gardner and G 
H. Hayes; ‘‘ Now That We’re Alone,’’ song and chorus, C. A 
White; ‘‘Once a Sailor,’? song, C. A. White; ‘Tim Ma- 
carthy’s Daughter,”’ song. E. W. Rogers; ‘‘ Jingle Bells,’”’ F. E 
White; “‘ Venetian Song,” B. C. Stephenson and F. P. Tosti; 
*O God, Protector of the Nations,” M. P. Eayrs; ‘‘ The 
Dream,’ Haydn; ‘‘ Were I the River,”’ Mattei; ‘“‘ A Cruise in 
the Old Arm Chair,’’ Watkyns. Instrumental — “ Easter Lilies 
Waltzes,’”’ C. A. White; “‘ Jubilee Polka Berlin,” G. W. Pers- 
ley; ‘‘ Joys of the Dance Waltzes,” F. E. White; ‘‘ Salon- 
Mazurka,”’ by Carl Hause; “ Song of Heaven,” A. S. Sweet; 
“ Nocturne, op. 91,’ J. Leybach; ‘‘ la Harpe Eolienne,” Syd- 
ney Smith; “The Mill in the Forest”? (Idylle), Eilenberg; 
“Only Tired,” with guitar accompaniment, or for mandolin or 
guitar, C. A. White. 

J. M. Russell, 1o Hamilton place, Boston, has published: For 
mixed voices — ‘‘ Gate of Heaven,”’ Anderson ; ‘‘ The Woodman ”’ 
(marching song), Veazie; “‘Song to the Lute,’ Thayer; 
“Sweetly the Moonlight Sleeps,’’ Wood. 
“* Captive Brook,’’ Schehlman. 
is Like My Johnny,” Foster. 
Henselt. 


For male voices 
For ladies’ voices —‘‘ Oh, Who 
For the organ — “‘ Pastorale,”’ 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Extra Types for Typewriting Machines. — 
It will be found a help to literary people who 
operate typewriters, if they will procure several 
extra types for their machines, notably signs 
for “and” instead of the single sign usually 
furnished on typewriters. An “ & ” sign should 
also be added, as well as an exclamation point. 
When these extra types are to be used, all that 
is necessary is to take out one of the infre- 
quently used characters, suchas “:,” or “7,” 
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or “ X,” and insertthe other type, according to 
instructions sent with each typewriter, the 
special type thus inserted to be taken out again 
after the special work is completed. The key 
will not show the character under it, but it will 
not be found misleading unless more than four 
new characters are inserted. Extra types cost 
but ten cents each from the manufacturers of 
the typewriter. This is a great help to type- 
writists, and the idea is not generally known. 
W. P. H. 


BripGeport, Conn. 


The Best Typewriter Lubricator. — Graph- 
ite (black lead), finely powdered and mixed 
with a very small quantity of the finest vase- 
line procurable, makes the best typewriter 
lubricator yet known; but it must be used 
with great care and very sparingly, lest it get 
on the paper run through the machine, and ruin 
it. Pure, dry graphite is not very expensive, 
and lubricates the “journals ” on a Caligraph as 
nothing else will do. Properly applied, it never 
smuts or greases the work in the typewriter. 
Great care and considerable experience are 


necessary to apply these two lubricants properly 


and neatly. 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


W. P. H. 


Ribbons for Typewriting in Colors. — Read- 
ers of THE WRITER who desire to do any 
fancy typewriting in two or more colors 
should cut a foot off a new ribbon or two of 
different colors from the one in regular use, and 
pin or sew (the latter is better) them together 
on one end of the regular ribbon. By turning 
the reel to the end of the ribbon, a job can be 
done in two, three, or four colors very easily 
and quickly, and it is not necessary to insert the 
paper a second time. I have done much work 
in this way, and fine work in different colors, 
too. I always keep a piece of red ribbon on 
one end of my regular “indelible official ” rib- 
bon, — which writes black,— to use in a two- 
color job. W. P. H. 

BripGerort. Conn. 


To Remove Typewriter Ink Stains. — 
Readers of THE WrITER who operate a 
typewriter and get their fingers badly soiled 
with the ink may easily remove it with fine 
Sawdust mixed with the lather of ivory soap, 


without injury to the skin. After cleaning the 

machine, this mixture will be found to cleanse 

the hands perfectly. W. P. H. 
BripGeport, Conn. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tue Writer when they 
write.) 


LrTeraAry CRITICISM. 
for May. 

Tue AutTHor AND His Works. 
May. 

** CoRINNE.” 
May. 

Mopern MaGazing Meruops. 
McGovern. 


Archdeacon F. W. Farrar. 


Forum 
Scribner’s Magazine for 


Eugene Schuyler. Scribner’s Magazine for 
A Criticism. J. 
Boston Democrat for March 9. 

Tue Massacuusetts Bay Psatm Book, 1640. 
Ferguson. Magazine of American History for May. 
Cuauncey M. Depew on WASHINGTON IRVING. 

of American History for May. 

Henrik Ispsen: His Earty CAREgR AS Port AND Ptay- 
wriGHT. E. P. Evans. Atlantic Monthly for May. 

Literary SHIBBOLETHS. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic Monthly 
for May. 

Over THE Tgacups. — VI. 
lantic Monthly for May. 

How Stantey Huntiey Wrote “THE Spoopenpyke 
Papgsrs.’”’ Willis B. Hawkins. Baltimore News, Albany 
Argus, Chicago Times, Denver Republican for April 20. 

How a Montuty MaGazine ts Mave Up. 
Kilmer. Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle for April 19. 

New York’s Lirerary Set. Allan Forman. 
server, Philadelphia North American for April 23. 

** Jean Kincarp ” (Mrs. Estelle Hatch Merrill ). 
(N. Y.) Observer for April 22. 

FREAKS OF THe Typgs. Reprinted from Chicago Times in 
Philadelphia Telegraph for April 24. 

Kate Fieipv. Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle for April 22. 

GeorGe Sanv’s Motuer-tn-Law. Reprinted from London 
Truth in New York World for April 27. 

Some Famous Humorists. New York World for April 27 

Tue CominG PLaywricut. ‘“‘ Nym Crinkle.”” New York 
World for April 27. 

Reiicious JOURNALISM. 

ENGLISH JOURNALISM AND FRENCH. 
York Sun for April 27. 

Facts Asour HerBertT SPENCER. 
April 27. 


Felix 
Clement 


Magazine 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. <A /¢- 


George L. 
Utica O6- 


Auburn 


New York Tribune for April 27 
“M. de S.” New 


New York Times for 


Toistoi's “‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 
April 27. 

NEWSPAPERS OF THE ORIENT. 
for April 19. 

Tue ReavinG Room oF THE British Museum. B. G. 
Johns. Pittsburg Dispatch for April 20. 

Prices Pato ror Piays. Robert G. Morris. 
Star for April 20. 

Wuen SHoutp AuTHors WRITE? 
Star for April 20 

A Nicut Hunt For News. 
20. 


New York Times tor 


New York Evening Post 


New York 
“H. SS.” Mew York 


Philadelphia Times for Aprit 
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In THE Astor Lisrary. New York Telegram for April 
2i. 

Great Liprarigs oF THE Wortp. St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch for Apri! 20. 

RecoLiections oF THackeray. Olive Logan. Chicago 
Jnter-Ocean for April 20. 

Sorosis. Mew York Evening Post for April 21. 

Henry Russert. Stephen Massett. Mew Vork Home 
Journai tor April 23. 

Goop ENGutsH 1n America. Rev. Robert Court, D. D. 
Lowell ( Mass.) Times for April 2. 

Frank B. Wirkte (“ Poliuto”’). John McGovern. Utica 
Vébserver for April 2. 

Princeton’s “‘ Nassau Lirerary Macazine.”” New York 
Mail and E xpress tor March 29. 

Tur CONGRESSIONAL Liprary. E. W. Ayres. Aansas 
City Times for March 30. 

Pensions FoR EnGusu Autuors. Philadelphia Times for 
March 30. 

InNER Metuovs oF News-GATHERING Descripen. New 
York News for April 6. 

Epwarp Irvinc AND Mrs. Caryiie. New York Sun for 
Apmil 6. 

Tue PusuisHer’s RELATIONS WITH THE BOOKSELLER, THE 
Pusiic, ANO THE AuTHorR. ‘“‘G. W. S.” New York Trid- 
une for April 6. 

Cuartes GAYARRE, the Southern Historian. Laura F 
Hinsdale. Belford’s Magazine for May. 

Marte BasHKIRTSEFF. Personal Reminiscences. Kasimir 
Dziekonska. Cosmopolitan for May. 

CEeELIBATE AuTHORS. George Newell Lovejoy. Mew York 
Star for March 30. 

How “Uncle Remus”? STARTED. Wat Johnson. PAila- 
delphia North American for April 2. 

Rosert BrowninG. Clara Bloomfield-Moore. Lippincott’ s 
Magazine for May. 

CHARACTERS OF Scotr. Elizabeth Stoddard. Lippincott’s 
Magazine for May. 

LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF FREDERICK S. CozzENs 
Edited by Arthur D. F. Randolph. Lippincott’s Magazine for 
May. 

SHAKESPEARE’S BirtHpay. George Morley. Lifppincott’s 
Magazirie for May. 

Rupyarp Krputnc. Reprinted from London World in 
Critic for April 26. 

Wasuincton (D.C.) Newspapers. Printer’s Ink for 
April 23. 

Tre TasBLe in Mopern Fiction. Aate Field’s Washing- 
ton for April 23. 

frauian LiterRatTuRe.—I1. Professor Adolfo Bartoli. 
Chautauquan for May. 

Tennyson. —I. John Vance Cheney. Chautauguan for 
May. 

Tue Liverature oF THE IrisH. John Hull. Chautauguan 
for May. 

ALLAN ForMAN. With Portrait. /rinter’s /nk for April 9. 

Tue AvutHor or “THe Herr or Repcryrre” (C. M. 
Yonge ). With Portrait. Oscar Fay Adams. Wide Awake for 
May. 

STENOGRAPHERS AND Typewriters. Sallie Joy White 
Wide Awake for May. 

JouRNALS AND JouRNALIsTs. I. — Ancient Newspapers. 
Gustav Boehm. /nland Printer for April. 

Fasnions tn Literature. E. F. Andrews. Cosmofolitan 


’ 


for May. 


Tue Story oF AN ENGLISH JouRNALIST. James Macdon” 
nell. M. W. Hazeltine. Mew York Ledger for April 19. 

Autuors at Work. Wolstan Dixey. 7reasure-Trove fr 
April. 

Lirerary Faciuity. “G. L.A.” Frank Leslie's Popu- 
lar Monthly for May. 

A Rerormep Newspaper. Philip G. Hubert, Jr. [.- 
Epoch for April 11. I1l.— Epoch for April 18. 

Some Literary BooksguLers AND Printers. Prev:- 
dence (R. 1.) Journal for March 30. 

Aupacity ts Women Noveuists. George Parsons Lath 
rop. North American Review for May. 

Tue Leapinc AMERICAN Nove ists ( Henry James, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Frances Hodgson Burnett, George W 
Cable). “‘R. E. P.”’ St Louis Magazine for April. 

Tue Surivr or Newsparer Ownersuip. Walter Jones 
American for March 15. 

James Gorpon Bennetr. Lascar Rathbone. Zfoch for 
March 28. 

Some Auruors’ Homes. Al. M. Hendee. Daughters o/ 
America ( Augusta, Me.) for April. 

Ipsen’s RevoLuTION OF THE Drama. Reprinted from 
Jager’s Biography in 7ransatlantic for April 1. 

Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JosEPH JerrERSON.— VI. Cev- 
tury for April. 

THe Benerit of Cuance. Maurice Thompson. A merica 
for March 27. 

VoLaAPUkK AND THE Printers.—II. Orville D. Orton. /»- 
land Printer for March. 

FREDING THE BRAIN. Maurice Thompson. America tor 
April 3. 

Pau. Buiovuet (‘‘ Max O’Rell”’). With Portrait. PAreno- 
logical Journal for April. 

Two Earty AMBRICAN COMEDIES AND THEIR WRITERS 
(Mrs, H. L. Bateman, Miss Matilda Heron). Laurence Hutton. 
Harper's Bazar for April 19. 

VeRMONT Epirors. Bert. L. Taylor. Yown News ( Barre, 
Vt.) for April 2. 

AmeLia B. Epwarps. With Portrait. Sallie Joy White 
New England Magazine for April. 

W. Crark Russett. With Portrait. Book Buyer for 
April. 

Miss EvizasetH Porter Goutp. With Portrait. Cora 
Stuart Wheeler. Daughters of America ( Augusta, Me.) for 
April. 

ANNE SHELDON Coombes. Bellinger. Woman's Cycle for 
April 3. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Book Markets. O. B. Bunce. 
North American Review for April. 

Bauzac. M.W. Hazeltine. Mew York Ledger for March 29 

AMENITIES OF PuNncTUATION. “S.” Artist Printer for 
March. 

Tue Ovp Poetic Gui_p in IRELAND. Charles de Kay. 
Century for April. 

A Wortp-Literature. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Century tor April. 

On THe ALLEGED PAuPERISM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Christian Union for April 17. 

Our UnrtTarian Lirerature. Rev. John W. Chadwick. 
Christian Register for April 24. 

Tue Basts or Art. Maurice Thompson. America for 
April 24. 

KinG PLaGtarismM AND HIs Court. James Runciman 
Reprinted from Fortnightly Review in Literary News for 
April. 
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Epitx M. Tuomas. Will M. Clemens. 
for April. 

Boston SHORTHAND Scuoors. W. B. Wright. 
evraphic Magazine ( Cincinnati ) for April. 

Book AND Jos Composirors. George W. Bateman. 
Superior Printer for January-February. 


Cottage Hearth 


Phono- 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


The fourth semi-annual convention of the 
Western Authors and Artists’ Club will be held 
at the Midland Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., May 
7. The club in two years has gained a national 
reputation, and its influence is undeniably 
great. The programme of the convention in- 
cludes a general discussion of the question, 
“What is it best to write?” 


Bradley & Woodruff, publishers, Boston, 
Mass., offer $900 in prizes for manuscripts of 
moral stories adapted for Sunday-school and 
home reading. Only American authors are 
allowed to compete for these prizes, which are 
as follows: First prize, $500; second prize, 
$400. A circular’ giving full explanation will 
be sent on application to the publishers. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is going to 
Italy with some English friends, and expects to 
return to England in time for the London sea- 
son. She will spend the later summer and 
early autumn on the continent, as usual. 


Frederick R. Burton, of the Mew York Sun, 
has planned a European excursion for this sum- 
mer, especially for writers and literary people 
who would like to visit places of literary interest 
in England and Scotland and on the continent. 
The journey has been well arranged, and to 
cultivated people the excursion offers unusual 
attractions. Mr. Burton, besides being an 
able newspaper writer, is an experienced 
traveller, and understands how to care for the 
comfort of those who are under his charge. 
His party for this summer’s trip will include 
prominent literary people from all parts of the 
United States, and those who join it will enjoy 
exceptional advantages. 

G. H. Wilson's “ Musical Year-Book” for 
1889-90 will be ready in Boston about May 20. 

A critical paper on Henrik Ibsen, by Profes- 


Sor Hamlin Garland, will appear in an early 
number of the Arena. . 


W. M. Fullerton, a young Harvard man, has 
been called to the staff of the London Times. 
Mr. Fullerton graduated from Harvard in 1882, 
and was at one time on the staff of the Boston 
Advertiser. 


Professor S. H. Butcher, LL. D., who con- 
tributes to the May number of Harper's Maga- 
zine an article on “ The Evolution of Humor,” 
is the successor of Professor Blackie in the 
Greek chair at the University of Edinburgh. 
Professor Butcher maintains that the percep- 
tion of the ludicrous cannot be explained on 
strictly Darwinian principles. To the same 
magazine Louise Imogen Guiney contributes an 
essay on “English Lyrics Under the First 
Charles.” 


The firm of Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 
New York, has been succeeded by the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, which will continue 
the business of the old firm in the same general 
manner as heretofore, and with the same work- 
ing force. 


In his article entitled “ Corinne” in Scridner’s 
for May, Eugene Schuyler tells for the first time 
the full story of Madame de Staél’s adventures 
in Italy, and of her correspondence with the poet 
Monti. 

“Constant Reader” sends to the Mew York 
Sun,as the shortest sentence in the English 
language containing all the letters of the 
alphabet, “J. F. Grave, pack with my box six 
dozen quills.” This sentence contains thirty- 
four letters in ten words. “Pack my box with 
five dozen liquor jugs,” expresses a sentiment 
less to be commended, but it has only thirty-two 
letters in eight words. 


Joseph Abner Harper, one of the oldest 
members of the firm of Harper & Brothers, 
has retired from the house, and has been suc- 
ceeded by his son. John Harper, the new 
member of the firm, has been connected with 
the house since he left college, about eighteen 
years ago. The present is the seventy-fifth 
year since the publishing house of Harper & 
Brothers was established. The senior member 
of the firm is Philip J. S. Harper. The other 
members are Fletcher Harper, Joseph W. Har- 
per, John W. Harper, J. Henry Harper, and 
John Harper. 
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A series of ghost stories, written by “ W. E. 
Garnett” for Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper, has provoked some breezy comment from 
Spiritualists, one of whom has written to the 
author, adjuring him not to trifle with the “facts 
of spiritualistic faith.” The author has assured 
his correspondent that the stories were alto- 
gether imaginary. 

The Magaziue of American History for May 
presents an appetizing table of contents. This 
popular periodical is the foremost publication 
of its character in the world. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press “ A Son 
of Issachar,” by Elbridge S. Brooks, one of the 
three prize stories published by the Detroit Free 
Press; “The English Novel in the Time of 
Shakespeare,” by J. J. Jusserand ; “ The Trials 
of a Country Parson,” by Rev. Augustus 
Jessopp, D. D.; “ Parsifal: The Finding of 
Christ through Art,” by Albert Ross Parsons ; 
“ The Othello of Tomaso Salvini,” by Edward 
T. Mason ; and “ Maimonides,” by Rabbi Louis 
Grossmann. 


“ Literary Criticism,” by Archdeacon F. W. 
Farrar,in the May Forum, is a review of notable 
mistakes that have been made by critics about 
great pieces of literature. 


Professor Arthur Sherburne Hardy, the 
novelist, has undertaken to conduct a new de- 
partment, called “ The Literary Outlook,” in the 
Andover Review. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have added to their Mod- 
ern Language Series: “ Practical Lessons in Ger- 
man Conversation,” by Professor A. L. Meiss- 
ner; “ Goethe’s Sesenheim,” edited by Professor 
H. C. O. Huss, of Princeton; and “A Primer 
of French Literature,” by Professor F. M. 
Warren. They will shortly issue a manual on 
the “Reproduction of Geographical Forms,” 
by Jacques W. Redway, and a second volume 
of “Historiettes Modernes,” by Professor C. 
Fontaine, Washington, D. C. 


In the Morth American Review for May 
George Parsons Lathrop treats of “ Audacity in 
Women Novelists” in a paper which is, in a 
sense, a reply to Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s article 
on * Conversational Immoralities” in the pre- 
vious number. 


Professor Bliss Perry, author of “ Broughton 
House,” is a son of Professor A. L. Perry, of 
Williams College, and has had the advantages 
of a year in Germany. 

The May Wide Awake gives a portrait of 
Miss Charlotte Yonge, the author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe,” for its frontispiece. 


In the May number of the Mew England 
Magazine there is a full-page portrait of George 
Kennan, -which appears in connection with a 
stirring poem on the recent Russian atrocities. 


The Studio ( New York) is now published 
weekly, but the first issue of each month has its 
old-time appearance as to cover, with two full- 
page supplements. 


The S¢. Louis Chronicle will send to Europe 
at its own expense the two most popular clerks 
in St. Louis or vicinity— selected by popular 
vote on ballots cut from the Chronicle. 


Short Stories is the title of a monthly publi- 
cation issued by the Current Literature Pub- 
lishing Company, of New York, the first number 
of which has just appeared. Each number will 
contain twenty-five short stories, and will cost 
the reader one cent for each story, which, it 
cannot be denied, is very cheap reading. The 
stories in the initial number have been selected 
with good judgment, and the publication will 
undoubtedly meet with great success. 


The Magazine of Poetry for May ( Buffalo, 
N. Y.) has biographical sketches and speci- 
mens of the verse of more than thirty poets, 
with portraits of most of them. Among the 
poets represented are Rev. M. J. Savage, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Emma Huntington Nason, 
Susan Coolidge, Robert Rexdale, and Frances 
L. Mace. 


Admirers of Robert Browning will want a 
copy of the May number of the Magazine of 
Art( New York), as it contains the first of a 
series of papers by W. M. Rossetti on the 
“ Portraits of Robert Browning,” and five por- 
traits are given. Other papers in this number 
are “ Misnamed Pictures in the Uffizi Gallery,” 
“Hamelin: The Town of the Pied Piper,” 
“ Newlyn and the Newlyn School,” “ Modern 
Venetian Glass and Its Manufacture,” and 
“ The Passion of Our Lord.” 
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William O’Brien, M. P., has been somewhat 
too forcibly reminded of Carlyle’s experience 
when writing the “ History of the French Revo- 
lution.” The Irish member, it seems, either 
lost or mislaid several chapters of the novel 
which has been so much talked about. He has 
repaired the disaster, and the story will be 
issued by the Longmans at the end of the 
month. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. will shortly publish 
“The House of the Wolf,” a romance, by 
Stanley J. Weyman. 


Miss Mary Murfree, of St. Louis, better 
known as “Charles Egbert Craddock,” has 
returned to Murfreesborough, Tenn., to reside 
with her parents at the old home. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who writes 
charming books for young people, and whose 
latest book, “‘ A Summer in a Cafion,” has been 
received with especial favor, divides her time 
between the East and the far West, spending 
her summers in San Francisco and her winters 
in New York. She is a Philadelphian by birth, 
the daughter of Robert N. Smith, and was ed- 
ucated at Abbott Academy, in Andover, Mass. 
In 1881 she married Samuel Bradley Wiggin, a 
graduate of Dartmouth and a lawyer. Her 
husband died last year. Mrs. Wiggin organ- 
ized the first free kindergarten work west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and has been for thirteen 
years connected with the work among poor 
children on the Pacific coast. She founded 
the California Kindergarten Training School in 
isso. Although her sister, Miss Nora Smith, — 
herself a charming writer for young children, 
— now takes practical charge of this work, Mrs. 
Wiggin still devotes much of her time to it. 
She will eventually publish several volumes of 
her kindergarten lectures. Mrs. Wiggin’s first 
printed work was the serial “ Half-a-Dozen 
Housekeepers,” published in S¢. Nicholas in 
1575. Since then she has written “ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol” (1888); “The Story of 
Patsy” (1889); and “ A Summer in a Cafion” 
(1889 )— all published by Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co.: “ Kindergarten Chimes,” a music book 
for children, published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company; and magazine articles too numerous 
to mention. 





Edward Bellamy says: “Ihave as yet re- 
ceived very little money from my book, and 
when I get all due me, shall have acquired not 
even the beginning of a fortune. What I have 
thus far received has been swallowed up in the 
running expenses of my family, and I strongly 
suspect that is where the balance will go.” 


Richard Lew Dawson, who has been giving 
entertainments from his own writings during 
several seasons, has been engaged by the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau for next season, and will 
have four distinct new lectures and entertain- 
ments. 


Alexander N. De Menil has sold the S¢ 
Louis Magazine, of which he has been the 
editor for six years. 


Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, will publish 
May 3 anhistorical novel of Poland and Russia, 
entitled “ With Fire and Sword,” by Henry K. 
Sienkiewicz, who stands at the head of Polish 
novelists. ; 


The first number of the New York Saturday 
Evening Gazette contains sixteen large pages, 
and comprises stories, sketches, reviews, criti- 
cisms, and general news. George Edgar Mont- 
gomery, a well-known writer, is its editor. 

A volume on “Newspaper Reporting in 
Olden Time and To-day ” will be added to the 
Book Lovers’ Library. 


Mrs. Mary A. Denison, author of “ That 
Husband of Mine,” and other books of greater 
literary merit, occupies a cosy flat on Four- 
teenth street in Washington with Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Eaton. Mrs. Denison is always busy 
with her pen. She is a modest, retiring woman, 
who goes little into general society, but is 
dearly loved by her friends. 

Cyrus W. Field is likely to bring out a vol- 
ume of reminiscences. 

Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, of Washington, 
has been quite ill much of the time this winter, 
but is now, happily, recovering at Culpeper. 
She has a story, * The Bourbon Lily,” begun 
in Zhe Gotham, the new magazine which she 
helps to edit ; a series of short stories running 
in the Zourists’ Delight; and a serial, “ The 
Senator's Daughter,” begun in the Confederate 
Veteran, Atlanta. 
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Rand, McNally, & Co. announce a _paper- 
covered edition of their unabridged translation 
of “ The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff.” 

“The Color Printer,” by J. F. Earhart, will 
be issued by Earhart & Richardson, of Cincin- 
nati, about July 1. The book will contain more 
than sixty plates, printed in from six to sixteen 
colors each, and about one hundred pages of 
letter-press. 


“Walter Wentworth,” of Concord, N. H.., 
is under agreement with Roberts Brothers to 
write a sequel to “ Kibboo Ganey ” this year. 

A. S. Chapman, formerly of Danforth, IIl., 
is now city editor of the Arkansas State Reg- 
ister, published at Little Rock. His predecessor, 
W. C. Van Antwerp, has taken a position as 
staff correspondent of the Mew York Times. 

The Republic Magazine, a new periodical, has 
been started in New York. It contains depart- 
ments devoted to the G. A. R. and kindred 
organizations, Major A. S. Cushman is man- 
aging editor. 

Eugene J. O'Connor, of the Boston Globe, 
has invented an ingenious “ Newspaper Tele- 


graph Toll-Check,” which enables newspapers 
to keep an absolutely correct account of all 
matter received and sent by telegraph. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published April 12: 
“The Mistress of Beech Knoll,” a novel, by 
Clara Louise Burnham, and “A Waif of the 


Plains,” by Bret Harte. The first two vol- 
umes of the new Riverside Science Series are 
“A Century of Electricity,” by T. C. Menden- 
hall, superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, and “The Physical Properties of 
Gases,” by A. L. Kimball, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

James C. Purdy, formerly city editor of the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle, is now living at Moores- 
town, N. J., and devoting his time to literary 
work. A year or so ago the Philadelphia 
Times printed a juvenile story written by him, 
and entitled “Whose Boy?” His latest novel, 
“ Quiet Signor Billy,” is now running in a syn- 
dicate of newspapers, and will eventually be 
published in book form. Mr. Purdy is now en- 
gaged on another novel, which he hopes to be 
able to offer to the public in the course of a few 
months. 


‘to the Public Library at Macon, Ga. 


Isaac Pitman, the inventor of phonography, « 
teetotaler and vegetarian, is seventy-seven years 
old ; notwithstanding his advanced age, he 
supervises a correspondence of thirty thousand 
letters a year at the Phonetic Institute, Bath, 
besides the editing, proof-reading, and prepara- 
tion of the number of books which he contin 
ually publishes, and the management of the 
Phonetic Fournal. 

“Literary Shibboleths,” by Agnes Repplier, 
in the May Adlantic is a plea for an honest 
confession of our real tastes in literature, and a 
warning against being carried away by literary 
fashions. “Henry Ibsen: His Early Literary 
Career as Poet and Playwright,” is the opening 
article of the number. It shows the formative 
period of Ibsen’s development, without a knowl. 
edge of which one cannot understand his liter- 
ary character or his later career as a dramatic 
poet. 


Marion Crawford, the novelist, became: the 
father of twins at Sorrento, Italy, April 17. 

Charles Lanier has ordered a bust of his 
cousin, Sidney Lanier, the poet, to be presented 
Some 
time ago he made a similar present to Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Sun and Shade ( New York) for March is 
an excellent number, and contains some fine ex- 
amples of photogravure art. Reproductions ot 
F. D. Millet’s “A Cozy Corner” and B. W. 
Leader’s “ When Morning Gilds the Sky ” are 
especially noteworthy. The other six plates - 
are mostly from photographs from life. 

Emma Homan Thayer's novel, “ The English- 
American,” ran into a second edition within a 
week after it was published. 

Robert Clarke & Co., ot Cincinnati, have 
published “ History of the Girtys: A Life Rec- 
ord of Three Renegades of the Revolution,” by 
Consul Willshire Butterfield. 

Horace E. Scudder, in the /ndependent, rec- 
ognizing that many scholars are unable, on ac- 
count of poverty, to publish works which would 
prove valuable contributions to literature, sug- 
gests that rich men can do themselves honor 
and assist creditably in building up literature 
by providing the means wherewith deserving, 
but poor, authors may print their books. 





